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The  mail  has  "been  "bringing  in  a  good  many  winter  laundry  questions 
lately.     Judging  from  these  questions,  I  should  say  that  the  ways  of  woolen 
in  the  wash tub  are  causing  my  listeners  the  most  trouble.     One  letter  reports 
a  sweater  stret ched  out  of  shape  as  a  result  of  tubbing.     Another  tells  about 
a  sweater  that  shrank  badly  in  washing.     And  still  another  gives  a  sad  account 
of  blankets  that  were  left  on  the  line  all  night  and  happened  to  freeze. 

But  don't  let  these  unfortunate  experiences  make  you  faint-hearted  about 
washing  blankets  or  sweaters  or  other  wool  fabrics.     Perhaps  not  all,  but  cer- 
tainly many  woolens  will  wash  most  successfully,  provided  you  do  it  in  the  right 
way.    Just  abide  by  a  few  simple  rules  and  you  won't  have  to  worry  much  for 
fear  of  stretching  or  shrinking  or  hardening  the  fabric. 


I  often  think  of  wool  as  the  prima  donna  of  the  washtub.     It's  temper- 
mental  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say  sensitive  to  so  many  things.     Heat  and  cold 
and  changes  of  temperature  affect  it  badly.     So  does  rough  treatment  —  rubbing, 
pulling  or  twisting.    Moreover,  any  alkali  is  hard  on  wool  —  strong  soap, 
alkaline  water  softeners  or  washing  powders.     If  you  want  to  keep  any  wool 
fabric  in  best  condition,  protect  it  from  the  harsh  ways  of  the  world  —  wash 
it  in  lukewarm  water,  handle  it  gently,  using  mild  soap,  dry  at  ordinary  room 
temperature,  away  from  strong  heat  from  a  radiator  or  stove,  and  also  away  from 
extreme  cold. 


Let's  consider  washing  a  sweater,  for  example.     To  be  sure  of  getting 
the  sweater  back  to  its  original  size  and  shape  after  washing,  you'll  be  wise 
first  to  take  the  measurements  of  length,  width  and  sleeves  and  jot  these  down. 
Or  lay  the  sweater  flat  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  around  it.  That's 
a  quick  way  to  record  measurements. 

Now  make  a  lukewarm  suds  of  mild  soap  with  soft  water  if  possible. 
Probably  the  easiest  way  to  get  such  a  suds  is  to  melt  soap  flakes  or  jelly 
with  a  little  very  hot  water  and  then  add  enough  cool  water  to  bring  the  tem- 
perature to  lukewarm.    At  this  point,  the  sweater  goes  in.     (I  didn't  mention 
brushing  the  dust  from  sweater-pockets  beforehand,  but  this  is  a  wise  precaution, 
especially  if  the  sweater  belongs  to  a  child.)     Instead  of  rubbing  or  scrubbing 
or  stretching  the  sweater  as  you  wash,  or  agitating  it  too  much  in  a  machine, 
depend  on  gentle  squeezing  to  remove  the  dirt. 

What  about  letting  the  sweater  soak  in  suds  to  loosen  the  dirt?  No, 
that's  likely  to  be  hard  on  the  wool.     Naturally  the  water  grows  cold  as  the 
sweater  soaks.     And  you  know  how  sensitive  wool  is  to  changes  in  temperature. 
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Use  lukewarm  water  for  rinsing  as  you  did  for  washing  water.     Many  a 
housekeeper  has  caused  a  wool  garment  to  shrink  "by  plunging  it  right  from  a 
lukewarm  suds  into  a  cold  rinse.     (A  cold  plunge  after  a  warm  hath  may  he  good 
for  the  health  of  human  heings,  hut  not  for  wools.)     Rinse  immediately  —  and 
rinse  again  until  you  are  sure  no  soap  is  left  in  the  sweater.     Then  squeeze 
the  sweater  into  a  Dig  hall  hetween  your  hands,  roll  it  up  in  a  hath  towel 
for  a  moment  to  get  rid  of  excess  moisture,  and  lay  it  flat  on  several  thick- 
nesses of  clean,  soft,  dry  hath  towels.     Here's  where  those  measurements  you 
took  come  in  handy.     Shape  the  wet  sweater  into  its  original  size.     And  let  it 
dry  lying  flat. 

One  letter  this  week  inquires  whether  you  can  stretch  a  garment  hack 
to  its  original  size,  once  it  has  shrunk.     The  textile  people  say:     "That  de- 
pends on  how  much  it  has  shrunk."     If  the  fahric  has  matted  or  felted  tightly  — 
that  is,  if  the  little  scales  in  the  wool  fihers  have  caught  together  tightly, 
you  can't  hope  to  do  much  ahout  it.     On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  you  can  dampen 
a  garment,  especially  a  knitted  one,  and  then  stretch  it  to  a  larger  size  while 
it  is  wet. 

Another  question.     "Can  I  hoil  woolen  infants'  garments  without  doing 
them  any  harm?"    Answer:     Better  not  try.     The  heat  in  "boiling  is  likely  to 
make  woolen  fahric  hard,  yellow  and  shrunken. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  wants  to  know  how  to  "fluff  up"  a  "blanket 
after  washing.     I  take  it  that  hy  the  expression  "fluff  up"  she  means  raise  the 
nap  of  the  "blanket.     That's  a  good  question,  because,  you  know,  the  warmth  of  a 
blanket  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  nap  or  "fluf f iness. "    Washing  often 
flattens  the  nap  so  that  after  laundering  the  blanket  may  not  he  as  warm  as  it 
was  before.    Use  a  clean  stiff  whisk  "broom  to  lift  the  nap  or  one  of  those  hand- 
cards  such  as  are  used  for  combing  wool.     Wait  until  the  blanket  is  dry  and  then 
go  over  it  with  a  whisk  hroom  or  hand  card. 

Now  let's  answer  the  housekeeper  who  lives  in  a  hard-water  country  and 
wants  to  know  how  she  can  wash  wool  successfully  and  whether  she  can  use  borax 
or  ammonia  solution  without  harming  the  fabric.     If  you  must  use  some  assisting 
agent,  prohahly  borax  or  ammonia  are  safest.    But  all  alkalis  are  hard  on  wool  — 
even  the  alkali  in  the  hard  water.     Some  housekeepers  save  rain  water  for  wash- 
ing their  "blankets  and  other  woolens.     Some  even  melt  snow  for  the  purpose. 

Another  question.  "What  is  the  hest  way  to  wring  the  water  from  woolen 
fabrics  after  rinsing?"  Well,  if  the  garment  is  small  like  a  sweater,  you  can 
simply  squeeze  the  water  out  hy  pressing  it  into  a  hall,  just  as  I  suggested  a 
moment  ago.  A  blanket,  on  the  other  hand,  may  go  through  the  wringer  provided 
you  have  it  loosely  set  and  are  careful  not  to  stretch  or  twist  the  blanket  as 
it  goes  through.  As  the  "blanket  hangs  on  the  line,  occasionally  squeeze  the 
excess  water  from  the  "bottom.  The  weight  of  this  water  can  stretch  and  weaken 
the  blanket.    A  strong  wind  can  also  weaken  it. 

Just  time  now  for  one  last  question,  this  one  ahout  pressing  woolens. 
Most  knitted  garments  like  sweaters  and  hahy  clothes  look  well  without  pressing, 
if  they  are  dried  flat  or  on  wooden  or  wire  forms.     But  such  materials  as  flan- 
nel, for  example,  need  pressing  while  they  are  still  slightly  damp.     Use  a 
medium  hot  iron  and  a  pressing  cloth.     Cheesecloth  slightly  dampened  will  help 
lift  up  the  nap. 
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